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mS For the Advocate of Science. volcanic eruption recorded in history, for the extent of its immediate effects 
cal GEOLOGY, No. 15. took place in Sumbawa, in April, 1815. In Java, according to the narra- 
© tog Recapitulation.—The subject of volcanic formations was introduced inmy — tive of Raffles, it seemed to be aw fully present, though at the distance of 
last papers leading to the consideration of volcanoes and earthquakes. Hea- | 900 miles. The sky was overcast at noond iy with clouds of ashes, which 
ere) then superstitions respecting them. Their phenomena described. Remains — cbseured the sun, and covered the houses, the streets, and the fields, to the 
Nirah of ancient volganoes new ormant, preve that they once existed in greater depth of several inches. Amidst all. this midnight darkness, explosions 
and number and magnitude ths fnow. Valley of Auvergne, containing 20,000 | eceurre d at intervals, resembling the report of artillery, or the noise of dis- 
leit square miles, Was once, ¥oleanic,. Cumea built in an ancient crater, Sixty tant thunder; so fully did the resemblance of the noises to the report of 
sth se dormant craters “eee and Naples. Ancient crater of Teneriffe | cannon impress the minds of some officers, that, from an apprehension of 
‘ contains more than a huadfed square miles. ‘Two hundred voleanoes are pirates on the coast, vessels were despatched to afford relief. Superstition, 
Mr.$ now occasionally active. Stromboli and Nicaragua are'constantly in ope- | on the other hand, was busily at work among the natives, who attributed 
and th ration, The volcanoes of South America in a line with the sea coast. Mud | the reports to the artillery of the Prince of darkness. From Sumbawa to 
a soleanoes of Peru and Sicily. Complete falling in of some voleanic moun- | the part of Sumatra where the sound was perceived, is about 970 miles. 
























tins) Submarine volcanoes produce new islands, and often great quantities 
of pumice. 

Elevation of mountains by earthquakes. —By the agency of these subterra- 
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yean commotions, mountains have been suddenly produced. 
America is a mountain 1600 feet high, which 
nised in the midst of an extensive plain, more than a hundred miles from 


began any pre-existing voleano. In the same year, 1759, a tract of land, three or 
4 ’ ‘ : 

e th y four miles square, was suddenly elevated near the same spot. On this ele- 
al yated surface many fissures were left, which emit a degree of heat nearly 
sixty ‘ 


Subterranean murmurings are often ob- 
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served at the place, resembling water in a state of ebullition, by which the 
noise is supposed to be produced. In 1755, after the destruction of Lisbon, 


atract of land in Mexico, more than twelve miles in extent, rose up to the 


ere. 

aside height of five hundred feet, and several new mountains were formed. 

» depth Remarkable effects of earthquakes on springs and lakes &c.—The extent to 

V hilst which earthquakes produce sensible effects on the waters of springs and 

the t lakes, is truly remarkable. During the catastrophe of Lisbon, in 1755, 

teks almost all the springs and lakes in Britain and every part of the European 
50 


off continent, were violently agitated, many of them throwing up mud and sand, 
¢ q . . 

n diffe and emitting a fetid oder. On the morning of that fatal day, the hot springs 
of Bohemia suddenly ceased to flow for a minute, and then burst forth with 
bterrate prodigious violence, ejecting turbid water, the temperature of which was 
rious ay 
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higher than before, and has so remained ever since. The water of the hot 
wells at Bristol, in England, was colored red, and rendered unfit for use for 
several months afterwards. Even the distant waters of Lake Ontario were 
sensibly agitated at the same time. The bed of the Atlantic was in several 
ylaces raised above the ocean, emitting vapor and flame. he destruction 
{the eapitol of Portugal was thus announced over nearly one-fourth of the 
surface of the globe. The burning mountains of Europe, Asia and South 
\merica, were soon after awakened into activity. tna, which had slept 
treighty years, broke forth with redoubled fury, 2nd some of the most tre- 
mendous earthquakes and volcanoes recorded in history were witnessed in 
Mexico, 
ny Streth 
the almost universal diffusion of these awful visitations, within a short 
period one of another. 
civilized parts of the world were thus desolated. Thrace, Asia Minor, and 
Syria, suffered most severely. In 447, subterranean thunders were heard 
irom the Black to the Red sea, and the earth in that section was convulsed 
With little intermission, for the space of six months. In many places the 
aisseemed to be on fire. Towns and large tracts of country were swal- 
lowed up in Syria. The city of Antioch was demolished, and 250,000 per- 
Sons Were crushed in its ruins. A raging fire covered the ground on which 
it was built, and spread over a surface of fourteen hundred square miles. 


Earthquake of Sumbawa, in the Molucca islands.—The most extraordinary 


In the fourth and fifth centuries, some of the most 
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Extensive ravages of ancient earthquakes.—There are other instances of 








The distance to which the cloud of ashes was carried so as to produce to- 
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tal darkness, was more than 200 miles. 


Volcanoes originate at great depths.—It is proved by the preceding facts, 


that a connexion exists between distant volcanoes, and that the source of 
volcanic fire is situated deeply beneath the surface of the earth. Were it 
not so, the ground in their vicinity would sink down in consequence of the 
immense quantity of matter taken from beneath, and ejected at the erater. 


rded 
spiracles or chimnies, to give vent to the vapor and other substances formed 
deeply in the interior of the*earth. 


Volcanic mountains and their craters, are therefore to be reg as mere 
This view also accords with the fact 
that the agitation of the earth subsides to a greater or less degree, as soon 
as the flame and lava burst forth at the crater. 

Mode in which the commotion of earthquakes is propagated.—Some natural 
ists have advanced the opinion that the great distance to which the shock, 
and other effects of voleanie operations are communicated, is by the me- 
dium of a cavernous condition of the earth’s structure. But we have no 
satisfactory evidence that caverns are so numerous and of such vast magni- 
tude as to occasion the phenomena in question. ‘The most probable cause 
refers to the peculiar arrangement of those strata of rock which receive the 
primary impression of the shock. Thus the strata which compose the walls 
of the subterranean furnace may pass far beneath the surface of the con- 
ticuous country, and approach the su-sace of a distant region. In thisecase, 
the more remote place will be more sensih!e to the commotion of the earth- 
quake than other places much nearer to it. The agitation of the waters of 
Lake Ontario by the earthquake of Lisbon, and the other analogous facts 
previously narrated, are thus explained. A very simple illustration of this 
view may be exhibited by placing a watch against one end of a brush- 
handle, or a walking cane, while the ear is applied to the other end; the 
ticking of the watch will be very audible. If a pile of books be placed on 
the rod near the watch, the ear cannot detect any sound when applied to the 
books, though five or six times nearer the watch than before. Thus moun- 
tainous countries, the surface of which presents the elevated edges of those 
strata which repese deeply beneath the adjacent territory, are particularly 
sensible to voleanic concussions. 

Effect of earthquakes on mines.—Or. the same principle do we account for 
the fact, that, during the earthquake which demolished Lisbon, the miners 
in Derbyshire, England, felt the rocks move, and plainly distinguished 
noises scarcely audible to those above. Humboldt says he has seen work- 
men hasten from the mines of Saxony, alarmed by the agitation of the ea th 
which was scarcely perceptible on the surface. 

Cause of warm springs.—Warm and boiling springs must be consideved 
dependent on subterranean fire, and classed with volcanic phenomena. Who 
can deny this cause to the Geysers, or boiling springs of Iceland, which 
throw up at intervals large columns of boiling water, to the height of seventy 


or eighty feet? The Azores, so remarkable for their volcanoes, are also 
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noted for their boiling springs. Indeed, wherever we meet with the former, 

we shall pretty certainly find the latter phenomena. 
Recent earthquakes in Virginia.—On the 27th of August, 1833, the shock 

of an earthquake was felt in Virginia and Maryland, which was so great 








as to terrify the workmen in a coal mine in the former state, two of whom 
were accidentally killed in attempting to escape from the mine. We pos- 
sess no account of any destructive earthquake in the United States. Pro- 
bably this occurrence was contemporaneous with a voleanic eruption in 
South America or elsewhere. In Virginia, it is known, there are several 
warm springs, a fact which tends to confirm the observations made in the 
preceding paragraph. 

Quantities of lava ejected hy volcanoes. —The quantity of lava poured from 
AXtna in the single eruption of 1660, was estimated as sufficient to form a 
mountain twenty times as large as AStna itself. A few years afterwards, 
the same mountain covered with a fresh current of lava eighty-four square 
miles of country, and again in 1775, the same volcano emitted another 
stream twelve miles in length, and a mile and a half in width, and two 
hundred feet deep. ‘The largest known current of modern lava was formed 
by a voleano of Iceland, in 1783; it reached the length of sixty miles, with 
twelve miles of breadth. Sand and ashes are also thrown out copiously. 
A space of 150 miles in circuit was thus covered to the depth of twelve 
feet by one of the eruptions of Autna. 

Destruction of Pompeii and Herculaneum.—Vesuvius is one of the most 
celebrated recent volcanoes. The entombed cities of Pompeii and Hercula- 
neum are monuments of one of its earliest operations. Those famous cities 
were erected on the fertile voleanic valley that surrounded Vesuvius, Pom- 
peii, five miles southeast of the true mountain, and Herculaneum just at its 
western foot. ‘They were both erected on a foundation of lava, indicating 
the former activity of the voleano. Nearly two thousand years ago, these 
opulent cities, the seats of pomp and luxury, of refinement and the arts, 
were all at once overwhelmed and buried in an ocean of liquid fire, and their 
princely palaces and proud columns, their smiling fields and fruitful vine- 
yards, were imbedded in the rocky mass, destined to hand down to pos- 
terity a melancholy history of their awful doom. Pompeii is now about 
ten feet below the actual surface, and Herculaneum not less than a hundred. 
Some of the cinders covering the former place, are eight pounds in weight; 
a circumstance which affords some idea of the prodigious velocity with 
which bodies were precipitated from the raging crater. 

Subsequent eruptions of Vesuvius.—Soon after this eruption, the whole sur- 
face of Vesuvius was in cultivation, and groves of lofty chestnuts ocecupied 
the crater. But again did the restless mountain pour forth its fires, 
fraught with death to all that lived around; and again, when a truce was 
gained, did venturesome man dare the tenure of its fertile soil, heedless of 
the almost certain prospect of a horrible death. The last eruption of this 
fatal voleano was in 1822. An immense cloud of ashes overhung the moun- 
tain, and settled upon the surrounding country, falling at the distance of a 
hundred miles. Huge masses of rock were projected forth, more than a 
hundred feet in circumference ; whilst a stream of lava issued forth, a mile 
wide and twelve feet deep. It was just after this eruption, that a young 
French officer, in search of a remedy for ennui, plunged headlong into the 
furnace of the crater. ‘The current of lava formed at that time, though suffi- 
ciently solid and cool to admit of persons walking over it, retained so much 
heat two or three years ago, as to set fire to a stick thrust into it. 


Source of volcanic fire—Some of the older naturalists ascribed these phe- 


nomena to the combustion of certain inflammable substances, capable of | 


taking fire spontaneously ; as, for instance, a mixture of sulphur and iron. 
Others attributed them to the burning of sulphur, and some, in more recent 
times, among whom was the celebrated Werner, to the combustion of sub- 
But what supply of coal, of bitumen, or of sulphur, 
could sustain the immense fires of Vesuvius, of Autna, of the Andes, or of 
In this, as in many other cases, we are forced to 
confess our ignorance of the true cause. It is evident that water has much 
to do with volcanic operations, as nearly all known active volcanoes are 
near large collections of water. The illustrious Davy supposed them to 


terranean beds of coal. 


never resting Stromboli ? 


originate from the contact of water with the metallic bases, of which he | 
! 


| 
| 





considered the central portion of the earth to be constructed. This thea, 
will claim a few further remarks at a future period. : 

I here complete my brief sketch of earthquakes and volcanoes, which js 
were much easier to have lengthened out to double the extent. With this 
number concludes my regular consideration of the strata. But there y; main 
some important subjects connected with geology, which claim my further 


attention. s 


. 





HISTORY OF THE ART OF PRINTING.—Concluded fron: page 83 


Great disputes have arisen, touching the place where, and th, 
person by whom, the discovery was made. As many cities have 
contested the honor of having given the invention birth, as clajyyoy 
to have been the birth place of Homer. Didymus has compiled hun. 
dreds of volumes, to settle the question, and has left it almost in 
the same uncertainty in which he found it. The following facts 
seem as well established, as such points are capable of being se. 
tled; that Harlem in Holland, and Mentz and Strasburg in Ger. 
many, each claim to have given birth to the art of printing ; that 
Laurentius Koster, a respectable citizen of Harizm, in the Service 
of the Dutch government, invented and performed the first Eyyo. 
pean printing, at a period somewhere between 1422 and 1436; that 
he used wooden blocks, on which the letters were carved ; that he 
used vellum, printing it only on one side, doubling, and basting the 
leay es together, that they might show a printed page on each side, 
After printing a number of small works in this way, he advanced ty 
the invention of separate wooden types, but never attempted to cut 
or cast types in metal. He followed the business until his death: 
and it was afterwards continued in his family. 

Among his workmen were two brothers of the name of Geins. 
fleiche, the younger of whom was distinguished by the name of Gut. 
temburg. ‘rhe elder Geinsfleiche, with a fellow workman, as accom. 
plice, about the time of the death of his master, stole a quantity of 
his master’s types and apparatus, and absconded to Mentz, where, 
about 1440, he commenced printing with his stolen types. Heice 
the claims of that city to be the birth place of printing. 

Guttemburg, the younger, carried the same art to Strasburg, and 
made various fruitless efforts to improve it, by substituting metal 
for wooden types. Some time about 1444, he left Strasburg, and 
joined his brother at Mentz. After trials of several years, they 
succeeded in forming a fount of metal types with cut faces, Ih 
1450, a part of the Bible appeared from the press, printed with 
these types ; and this was the first European printing with metal 
types. 

_ An ingenious workman of theirs, Schceffer, completed the inven- 
tion of metallic types, by casting them with faces. John Faust, to 
whom the original invention of printing has been commonly attribu- 
ted, had been a partner of the elder Geinsfleiche, and was a man of 
great wealth and importance. Schoeffer showed him his invention 
of types completely cast. Delighted with it, and foreseeing the 
consequences, he gave Schooffer his only daughter in marriage. It 
was not until after repeated trials, that they brought their type me- 
tal to the right degree of consistency. The first book, printed with 
the improved types,,was a work entitled Durandi rationale, in 
1459. In 1462, the firm printed a complete edition of the Bible, 
a most expensive work; and in 1465, Tully’s Offices; and ina 
short time, various works issued from their press. 

Their edition of the Bible was a beautiful one, and cost them 
4,000 florins, before they had printed the twelfth sheet. It was five 
years in the press. Faust took a number of copies to Paris, selling 
them at first for 600 crowns a copy, the price commonly given to 
scribes for very elegant copies of the scriptures, when transcrib- 
ed. He gradually reduced the price to 30 crowns. They were 
exact imitations of the best manuscripts, and the purchasers were 
ignorant, that they were printed, it being the interest of Faust to 
keep up this deception as long as possible. 

As he lowered his prices, his sales increased ; and copies seemed 
to remain with him in exhausiless numbers. Paris was at first as- 
tonished, and then alarmed at the mysterious nuw ber, cheapness and 
uniformity of his Bibles. It was soon rumored, that he was a ma- 
gician, in league with the devil, though it miglit have seemed in- 
credible, that the evil spivit would have given his aid in circulation 
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of the Bible. ‘This consideration did not screen him. He was ac- 


cused of magic, and his lodgings searched by the officers of the po- 
Several Bibles were found, and the red ink, used to illumi- 


lice. . ogee 
nate the capitals at the beginning of each chapter, was pronounced 
to be his blood. He fled for his life, avoiding the inevitable fate, 


which, in those superstitious days, was reserved for those who were 
reputed to be necromancers. 

Credulity caught the dark rumor ; and the story of the Devil and 
Dr. Faust, trans ated into all the European languages, and circula- 
ted by the harmless necromancy of his invention, in various versions, 


jristied the hair of the populace over all Europe. ‘The substance | 
of the most commonly received version seems to have been this; | 


that Faust entered into a contract with the devil, that the latter 


he former could sell ; in consideration, after a specified time, that 
the spirit of darkness should possess Faust, body and son! ; that the 
contract on either part being faithfully performed, at the expiration 


mins by resigning himself to the devil, who tiew away with him into 
the air, scattering his limbs in all directions as he flew, and carrying 






























his disembodied soul to his own infernal home. 

ss This man, whom perhaps a majority of the people of civilized 
. Europe believed to have been carried off by the devil, was so cele- 
¥ brated for his beneficence and justice, as to have been called Gut- 
s pan, or the good man. Though Koster must be admitted to have 
a ive fairest claims to be considered the inventor of a crude sort of 
Me yinting on wooden biocks, Faust, from the patronage which his 
“e alth and respectability enabled him to afford to Scheeffer and 
i ihers, by whom the casting of types was brought to perfection, may | 
- considered the second parent of printing, which claims, per- 
v4 ps, as well founded as the first to honors, only a few years prior 
m- wt - . F i 
* The kindred art of engraving had been known from time imme- 
he oral, The Jewish Scriptures speak of it as a well known art. 
a wi Homer’s magnificent description of the shield of Achilles, it 

sufficiently obvious, that the art of engraving had been carried, at 
- hit time, toa very high degree of perfection. It was known and 
tal actised to a certain extent by the Greeks and Romans. | But the 
pa weution of printing afforded new incitements and facilities to im- 
hey wement in this art, which continued to advance in a parallel march 

“4 wards perfection with its sister art. 

with Sereotype printing has been generally attributed to the celebra- 
etal ge’ Didots of Paris, as the inventors. ‘The British claim it as an 

veation of their artists. It is obvious, that it is no invention, but 
wen aggeee return to the first principles of printing, only substituting 
ty t0 ‘il blocks of metal for Coster’s blocks of wood. Examples too 
rib. uerous to cite can easily be produced of printers in various coun- 
anil «of Europe, who availed themselves of modes of printing, pre- 
ntion ly like that of Stereotype, previous to the establishment of the 
o the ots, But this grand establishment, by inventions of their own, 
~ It pried this mode of printing to a perfection, which it had never be- 
e me- tained. So accurate and so beautiful were their editions of 
| with f° English books, that they were enabled to undersell British 
ile, in ‘sof the same class in London. 
Bible, Villiam Caxton is,reverenced as the patriarch of printing in Eng- 
dina i, having introduced the art into that country, about 1473. Le- 

and Worde were his successors. Printing was first practised 
t them Paris by Gering, Crantz and Friburger, about 1466. For nearly 
as five ‘ulury, the most beautiful and accurate printing in Europe was 
selling med at Venice. Aldus Manatias and Paulus, his son, greatly 
ven to inbuted to this preéminence of Venice in the art, by the number, 
nscrid- tudor, accuracy and learning of their Greek and Latin editions 
y were HP classics. They stand at the head of the classical printers in 
s were tarly periods of the art. They flourished between 1513 and 
aust to 3 lhe family of Etienne, or Stephens, transferred the preém- 
‘cof printing from Venice to France. Henry Stephens, the 
seemed J " these distinguished men, was born in France, 1465; that is, 
first as- "2 after the invention of printing. Six or seven of the family 
ess and veded each other, as printers of the highest order, rendering 
$a ma- “ein their time the grand mart of European books. Robert, 
va “cond son of Henry, had the high honor of collating from vari- 

ulatio 


“auuscripts, and preparing the text of the Greek Testament 





gould aid the former to produce books as many and as rapidly, as | 


of the stipulated period, Faust paid the consideration of his immense | 


| 


now in use. 


The learned Richard Bentley thus speaks of this ediv 
| tion, 


‘** The present text of the New Testament was first settled, 
(it is now more than $00 years since,) by Robert Stephens, a prin- 
ter and bookseller at Paris, whese beautiful, and generally speaking 
accurate edition has since been counted the standard, and followed 
by all the rest.”” Probably, no one family have had their names in- 
scribed, as the publishers, in so many editions of valuable and clas- 
sical books as this. 





Printing was introduced into Moscow in Russia, by Peter Timo- 
fioffum, in 1560; and at Goa in the Portuguese colonies, and at 
Manilla in the Spanish possessions in the East Indies in 1580. 
Printing was introduced into Lima in South America, by the Span- 
ish, in the year 1590; and in Mexico in 1600- The first printing 
in our country was in Cambridge, Massachusetts, by Stephen Daye 
in 1639 ; in Boston by John Foster in 1674; and in Philadelphia, 
in 1689. The commencement of printing west of the Alleghany 
mountains was at Lexington, in Kentucky, by John Bradford, in 
1786. The first printing press in Cincinnati was established by S. 
Freeman and Son in 1795. 

Our plan prohibits farther details touching the improvement and 
progress of this art of arts. To say nothing of the immense extent 
of Printing in Europe, we have from 1600 to 1800 periodicals in the 
United States alone. Book publishing is extensively carried on in 
a great number of towns. The press groans under the burden, with 
which it is continually teeming ; and if ages of darkness and decline 
are reserved for the future, as they have been for the past, it will be 
because literature will perish under an inundation of its own pro- 
ductions. 


| 
| 
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Ninth Month 12, 1833. 








“ Rusticus’ was received too late for insertion. 





Our explanation of ,the first 
question of Quesitor was in type at the time, but we will give the whole of his com- 
munications embracing answers to both queries in our next. 

We presume our correspondent .£o/us will take charge of the Queries of Bar- 
bara published in this number of our paper. We doubt whether he will be able to 
answer her fifth query with positive certainty. 

We had a few lines written for the benefit of friend “Farmer,” but were ob- 
liged to refer them to our next number. 


A writer of the Baltimore Republican, over the signature of ** Landsman,” 
in giving an account of the unfortunate man who threw himself overboard 
from the ship Delawave, while on her passage to New York, thus speaks 
of the event :— 


‘* Where, indeed, can a heart broken with secret sorrows, find a better 
country than the ‘deep caverns’ of the ocean, unless to be given in ashes to 
the winds of heaven? Why, in the name of humanity, should we reproach 
with madness, and stigmatize the name of the wretched fellow creature, 
who, under the resistless impulse of despair, stops short, and refuses to 
proceed in a path whose vista discloses nought but agouy, without one ray 
of hope to beckon him onward? The victim of undeserved misfortune ; 
perhaps worse, of ingratitude? Charity would ponent us first to place our- 
selves in his stead, to see as he sees, to feel as he feels, and to suffer as he 
suffers.’ 


A dangerous doctrine this to inculcate. A moment's reflection will con- 





vince any one, that it was never intended man should have the arbitrary dis- 
posal of his own life. It is in part the property of the world; and the 
world has a right to demand his exertions for the common benefit of so- 
ciety. True, there are many evils the good must encounter; many vicissi- 
tudes the virtuous must feel in the course of their career. But how much 
better and how much more virtuous do their characters appear, when, in- 


stead of sinking under afflicting dispensations, yielding to feelings of despair, 





and passionately resigning life, they bear up with manly fortitude, and sue- 
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cessfully encounter the rending storms incident to human existence. 
far, then, from acceding to the proposition of this writer, we would quote 
for his attention the poet’s expression :— 

“ Ye good distress‘d ; 

Ye noble few! who here unbending stand 

Beneath life’s pressure ; yet bear up awhile, 

And what your bounded view, which only saw 

A litde part, deemed evil, is no more ; 

The storms of wintry time will quickly pass, 

And one unbounded spring encircle all.” 








SERGEANT ANDREW WALLACE. 
A few days since we observed a venerable gentleman of the above name, 
walking the streets. He was born at Inverness, in Scotland, and is now in 
his hundred and fourth year, in the full possession of all his faculties ; a con- 


siderable tremor in his hands is the only apparent defect, and a stoop, being | 


literally “bowed down with age.” He served in the American army du- 
ring the revolution, and at the battle of Brandywine carried his wounded 
and patriot comrade Lafayette for the distance of two miles on his back, to 
the house of a friend. During a conversation we had with him, he inform- 
ed us his father lived to the age of 124 years and some months, and his mo- 


ther to 118 years and some months. He was never confined to his bed a 


single day before last spring, when he was laid up for two weeks; it was | 


The 
venerable old gentleman thinks it is well for the doctors and tavern keepers, 
that the rest of the world are not like him. We regret to say he has not re- 
He is 
truly a phenomenon of nature: and we pray that many blessings may be- 
friend hin while yet among us. 


then also he took his first doses of medicine—two potions of salts. 


ceived the regular pension due from government the last spring. 





THE WEATHER. 
The 27th ult. was the warmest day for two weeks previous. In the 
evening the wind came out from North West, accompanied with a great 
change in the temperature of the air, though not a drop of rain fell, either 
in this neighborhood, or within the circle of our vision as respects the 


clouds. Indeed there were few clouds visible, and in a few hours the 


whole sky became perfectly clear. The succeeding day was the coldest || 


day for more than two months. At noon, on the two days respectively, the 
thermometer stood at 85° and 71°. It is very common for one extreme thus 
to beget the other. 

We presume that those who maintain the theory that rain is produced by 
the condensation of the clouds by cold, will find some difficulty in explain- 


ing the above, and similar facts. 





A subscriber has inquired for some wash to preserve anatomical prepara- 
tions from moulding, which will not obscure the original texture of the 
We have been informed any of the essential oils will answer 

A solution of gum mastich is also very good. 


preparation. 
this purpose. 





ANSWER TO THE QUERY. 

Does the surface of a stream of water run faster than the basis ? 
If so, what is the cause ? 

It does, and it is owing to the friction of the water on the bottom 
and sides of the bed of the stream, which is very considerable. 
‘This may be seen very plainly by standing on the shore of a river ; 
the water in the immediate vicinity of the shore, will be observed 
to be much smoother, and to flow with much less rapidity than that 
further out. ‘Thus vessels in sailing with the tide, go into the chan- 
nel of the river, which is the deepest part, and being subjected to 
the least impediment by friction against the bottom and sides, flows 
with the greatest rapidity. But on the other hand, when they are 
proceeding in a straight line against the tide, they are careful to 
keep out of the channel, near the shore. We may thus observe 
steamboats, while going against the tide. 





For the Advocate of Science. 
FRANKLIN’S FAMILIAR LETTERS. 

(Continued from page 95.) 
It is singular that the mind of Franklin should have given wa, 
1 to superstition so as to place credence in the remedy de : 
|| in the following extract. , 
|, greatin every thing. Bacon wasa believer in witchcraft, and 
|| Johnson was not far behind him. It is some excuse for Franklin’ 
1 error, that he was a very young man at the time. 7 
“ What gives me the greatest concern, is the account you give me 
of my sister Holmes’ misfortune. I know a cancer in the bres 
| is often thought incurable ; yet we have here in town a kind of spl! 
| made of some wood, cut at a proper time, by some man of rreat 
| skill, (as they say,) which has done wonders in that disease ainyns 
| us, being worn for some time on the breast. I am not apt tobe 
| superstitiously fond of believing such things, but the instanos 
, are so well attested, as sufficiently to convince the most iucredy, 

lous. 

This, if I have interest enough to procure, as I think I have. | 
will borrow fora time, and send it to you, and hope the doctors sy, 
| have will at least allow the experiment to be tried, and shall rejuicety 
hear it has the accustomed effect.” 
Once in his life, it appears that he was visited by a muse ¢ ani 
| perhaps it is a blessing to the world that poetry occupied no mor 
| of his time. The phenomenon is thus described in a letter to a lads 

accompanying the eitusion. i 


“This muse appeared to be no housewife. I suppose few of the 
are. She was dressed (if the expression is allowable) in an wnaidresy 
| akind of slatternly neglige, neither neat and clean, nor well made 
_ and she has given the same sort of dress to my piece. On review 
ing it, I would have reformed the lines, and made them all of 
length, as I am told lines ought to be ; but I find I can’t length 
the short ones without stretching them on the rack. and I think 
| would be equally cruel to cut off any part of the long ones. fe 
sides, the superiiuity of ‘hese makes up for the deficiency of ¢/ 
and so, from a principle of justice, L leave them at full length 


Scribed 
Great men, however, are not always 


al] 
il 


ty 
(ly. 





| I may give you, at least in one sense of the word, good m 
| sure.” 


* You need not be concerned, in writing to me, about your ! 
spelling ; for, in my opinion, as our alphabet now stands, the b 
spelling, or what is called so, is generally the best, as conforming 


| The following is a humorous observation on bad spelling:— 
| 


| the sound of the letters and of the words. ‘To give you an instand 
| A gentleman received a letter, in which were these words.—! 
| finding Brown at hom, I delivered your messeg to his yf. 1 
| gentleman finding it bad spelling, and therefore not very inte 
| ble, called his lady to help him read it. Between them they | 
ed out the meaning of all but the yf, which they could not uw! 
stand. ‘The lady proposed calling her chambermait, because Be 
says she, has the best knack at reading bad spelling of any 0 
know. Betty came, and was surprised that neither Sir nor Me 
could tell what yf was. ** Why,” says she, **y f spells 1) 
what else can it spell i? And, indeed, it is a much better, as we 
shorter method of spelling wise, than Doubleyou, i, ef, e, whic 
reality spell Doubleyifey.”’ 

If any of my young readers are looking out for a wife, here! 
good hint for them :— 


**T knew a wise old man, who used to advise his young fie 
to choose wives out of a bunch ; for where there were many (a! 
ters, he said, they improved each other, and from emulation a’ 
red more accomplishments, knew more, could do more, and " 
not spoiled by parenta! fondness, as single children often are. 

In the last letter of the collection, is a laughable instance © 
plicity and candor in two relations from Nantucket :— 

‘* By the way, is our relationship in Nantucket quite wor ' 
I have met with none from thence of late years, who were (is) 
to be acquainted with me, except Captain Timothy Folger. 
are wonderfuilyshy. But I admire their honest plainness of sp 
About a year ago I invited two of them to dine with me. The! 
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that they would, if they could not do better. — I suppose | 


er was, 
[ never saw them afterwards, and so had no op- 


ev did better 5 for a” pen 
“unity of showing my milf, if I had one.’ 

7 Those who are liable to sea sickness may learn something from 
" 

a «At Dover, the next morning, we embarked for Calais with a | 
umber of passengers, who had never before been at sea. They 
wuld previously make a hearty breakfast, because, if the wind 
ould Fi, we might not get over till supper time. Doubtless they 
wht, that when they had paid for their breakfast they had a right 
it, aud that when they had swallowed it they were sure of it. 
wt they had scarce been out half an hour before the sea laid claim 
,and they were obliged to deliver it up. So that it seems there 
acertainties, even beyond those between the cup and the lip. 


} 

bis extract ~— 

| 

ways | 
id Dy, | 
iklin’s { 
Ve me 
breast 
Mf shel] 
e Ul 


fase. ever you go to sea, take my advice, and live sparingly a day or 
tobe 0 beforehand. The sickness, if any, will be lighter and sooner 
tances er , . , P 
credy. fm There is a valuable fact contained in a letter which says:—* i 
te this opportunity to send you a late paper containing a melan- 

ave, My account of the distresses of some seamen. You may observe 
TS SUM the advantages they received from wearing their clothes con- 
a aatly wet with salt water, under the total want of fresh water to 
> s and iiak. You may remember I recommended this practice many 
a ears ago. — I need not point out to you an observation in favor 
a lade fmt one doctrine, that you will mark on reading this paper, that hav- 







ig little to eat, these poor people in wet clothes day and night 
aught no cold.”* 

There is capital advice in this passage :-— 

*[ would advise you to read with a pen in your hand, and enter 
ina little book short hints of what you find that is curious, or that 
nay be useful ; for this will be the best method of implanting such 
particulars in your memory, where they will be ready, either for 
ractice on some future occasion, if they are matters of utility ; or 
atleast to adorn and improve your conversation, if they are rather 
points of curiosity. And as many of the terms of science are such, 
4s youcannot have met with in your common reading, and may 
therefore be unacquainted with, I think it would be well for you to 
lave a good dictionary at hand, to consult immediately when you 
neet with a word you do not comprehend the precise meaning of. 
r | ‘his may at first seem troublesome and interrupting ; but it is a trou- 
le that will daily diminish, as you will daily find less and less 
acasion for your dictionary, as you become more acquainted with 
ihe terms; and in the mean time you will read with more satisfac- 
tion, because with more understanding.” 

Here are some good remarks on religious controversies :— 
“Each party abuses the other; the profane and the infidel be- 
lieve both sides, and enjoy the fray ; the reputation of religion in 
de zeneral suffers, and its enemies are ready to say, not what was said 
in the primitive times, Behold how these Christians love one ano- 
the,—but, Mark how these Christians uate. one another! Indeed, 
when religious people quarrel about religion, or hungry people about 
their victuals, it looks as if they had not much of either among 
them.” 

Franklin’s sentiments in regard to war, are evident from the fol- 
owing paragraph :— 
“At length we are in peace, God be praised, and long, very 
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|| person’s good fortune and success in life may depend. 








long, may it continue. All wars are follies, very expensive and 
very mischievous ones. When will mankind be convinced of this, 
ind agree to settle their differences by arbitration? Were they to 
doit, even by the cast of a die, it would be better than by fighting 
° and destroying each other.” ' 
Some of our modern Solomons would be apt to censure his views 


on the propriety of indulging children. At the time he wrote this, 





he had arrived at an age when grandp: cents are apt to spoil chil- 
dren :— 

“I thank you for your intelligence about my godson. I believe 
you are sincere, when you say you think him as finea child as you 
Wish to see. He had cut two teeth, and three, in another letter, 
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make five ; for I know you never write tautologies. If I have over- 
reckoned, the number will be right by this time, His being like 
me in so many particulars pleases me prodigiously ; and I am per- 
suaded there is another, which you have omitted, though it must 
have occurred to you, while you were putting them down. Pray 
let him have every thing he likes. [1 think it of great consequence, 
while the features of the countenance are forming; it gives them a 
pleasant air, and that being once become natural and fixed by habit, 
the face is ever after the handsomer for it, and on that much of a 
Had I been 
crossed as much in my infant likings and inclinations, as you know 
I have been of late years, I should have been, I was going to say, 
not near so handsome, but as the vanity of that expression would 
offend other folks’ vanity, I change it out of regard to them, and say, 


‘a great deal more homely.” 


Would that parents paid more attention to the truths comprised 
in the following passages, on the value of wealth. Riches are a 
curse to many a young man, and a blessing to few. Yet, they are 
the principal object of the endeavors of nine tenths of the world. 
The passages referred to are in a letter to his mother :— 

* As to your grandchildren, Will is now nineteen years of age, 
a tall proper youth, and much of a beau. He acquired a habit of 
idleness on the Expedition, but begins of late to apply himself to 
business, and L hope will become an industrious man. He imagin- 
ed his father had got enough for him, but 1 have assured him that I 
intend to spend what little I have myself, if it please God that I 
live long enough ; and as he by no means wants acuteness, he can 
see by my going on, that I mean to be as good as my word.” 

“For my own part, at present, I pass my time agreeably enough. 
[ enjoy, through mercy, a tolerable share of health. I read a great 
deal, ride a little, do a little business for myself, now and then for 
others, retire when [ can, and go into company when I please ; so 
the years roll round, and the last will come, when I would rather 
have it said, He lived usefully, than He died rich.” 

I expected that this number would embrace all the passages 
marked for copying. But these are still several important ones 
which I must leave for your next paper. SCRUTATOR. 

(To be Continued.) 





For the Advocate of Science. 


** Why does the moon sometimes appear larger in the horizon, 
than in the mid heaven ?” 

The solution of this question, as it appeared in the last number 
of the Advocate, in ** .dnswer to a Querist”’ professes to be “taken 
mostly from Ferguson.”? ‘Two principal reasons are quoted to ac- 
count forthe phenomenon. In one particular, | apprehend the wri- 
ter of that article misapprehended our author’s meaning. ‘The fact 
that the moon is seen at a greater distance in the horizon, than in 
**mid heaven” although true, certainly can no more increase its ap- 
parent diameter, then it can increase the real angle under which it 
is seen. Although a part of the language seems to convey that idea, 
I believe Ferguson does not intend to speak of the sun and moon, 
but of the sky, clouds &c. being farther off in the horizon, than over- 
head. ‘This latter circumstance 1 suppose he alludes to, as one of 
the ** two concurring appearances, which deceive the imagination,” 
&e. 

Ferguson’s reasoning, if I do not misunderstand him, and which 
I think is very plausible, is substantially this. The concave sky, 


which seems to limit and bound our vision, is much further from us 








in the horizon than overhead. That this is true, every one will be 
convinced upon a moment’s reflection. The concavity is not real, 
that is, to any thing like the extent which appearances would sug- 
gest. Suppose a stratum of clouds to be of the uniform distance 
of two miles from the earth, extending indefinitely every way 
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Now this stratum, instead of forming a concave hemisphere, as it 
appears to do, moves almost in a perfect plane so long as it remains 
visible. The sphericity arising from its conformation to the figure 


of the earth, would be but a few feet ; which has nothing to do in 


causing the appearance in question. 
a well known principle in optics. 


This appearance results from 


The cloud, then, which is two | 


miles above our heads, is many miles from us, where it seems to | 


meet the horizon. 
Now the sun, moon &c. ** appear floating as it were, on the sur- 


face of our atmosphere, a little way beyond the clouds.” 


This | 


‘little way” although vague and undefined. in the impression it | 
makes on our minds, is probably always the same, whether overhead, | 
where the firmament is nearest, or in the horizon, where it is most | 


remote. 


In this way the relative distance to which we refer those | 


bodies, is greater in the horizon, than at any considerable distance | 
from it, and the apparent size of any celestial body seen there, will | 


be proportionally increased ; as illustrated by the diagram in a pre- 
vious paper. 

As the sky seems to rest on the sensible horizon, or upon the most 
remote terrestrial objects within our view, it would seem that the 
intervention of mountains, or elevated ground, at a moderate dis- 
tance from the observer, would to a certain extent, prevent this ap- 
parent enlargement by contracting the distance of the horizontal 
sky. This I believe to be true. I well recollect the first time I 
saw the moon rise, when in the neighborhood of the sea. I happen- 
ed to be on very high ground near the shore, which of course in- 
creased the limit of my horizon. The moon appeared many times 
larger than I had ever observed it before. For the same reason, I 
should expect the moon would appear enlarged, when seen through 
broken clouds, which were unusually high. 

The general principle that the impression we receive of the size 
of objects, depends entirely upon our ideas of their distance from 
us, is doubtless often exemplified within the observation of every 
one. Ihave frequently mistaken for a moment an insect flying near 
me, for some large bird ; I was once in a field when the trees were 
filled with pigeons. By and bye I caught a glimpse of what I at 
first took to be a hawk darting through the air, in pursuit of a pigeon. 
In an instant the parties were before my eyes, not two feet from me. 
They were two very small insects, perhaps not one fourth as large 
as the common fly. S. H. P. 





For the Advocate of Science. 

In a late number of your paper, I observed some pretty severe 
strictures on tiie practice of killing moles, which led me to suppose 
that the writer never had much experience in farming. So far is 
this animal from being innocent, that I have often seen very serious 
mischief perpetrated by him, especially in gardens. A single mole 
will sometimes almost ruin a bed of young plants, by rooting up the 
ground. Were you to try your hand at farming for a few months, 
I have no doubt you would be cured of your sympathy for these 
persecuted miners and would set yourself to inventing some means 
of exterminating them. Perhaps however, I may undervalue their 
importance in creation, on account of the injury I have suffered 
from them, as much as your correspondent ‘* Flykiller,”? (whom you 
took for granted was a female) underrated the utility of flies. 

You will hardly esteem moles so inoffensive as you appear to have 
done, when you recollect the fact, that the celebrated Buffon caught 
thirteen hundred of them on sixteen acres of land in three weeks, and 
that a Dutch farmer, in 1742, caught between five and six thousand 
on his farm. Certainly a plantation which supported this number of 
moles would not maintain your friend &c. A FARMER. 


For the Advocate of Science. 

Will the ** Advocate” or his correspondent Aolus answer 1} 
lowing questions ? 

1. Why does a shower of rain avoid a dry section of ¢qy,,, 
preferring to visit a part in which rain has recently fallen ? ] 

2. Why does a shower or thundergust often follow the cours, 
a river? 

3. What is the cause of the Equinoctial storm ? 

4. Why have thundergusts and electrified clouds been so ray, 
late, while they were so frequent earlier in the summer ? 

5. Is the approaching winter to be a warm or a cold one? 

In replying to the last query, I suppose you will of course rej, 
among other things, to the goose’s bone. You would also oblize,, 
by explaining why the bone of a goose should indicate the fu, 
condition of the season. BARBARA, 


ie fi 





For the Advocate of Science, 
AMERICAN SCIENCE AND LITERATURE. No. 5 
‘**Man from his sphere eccentric starts away, 
All hunt for fame, but most mistake the way.” 

It is amusing to survey the people of the world in their efforts, 
gain distinction. Every plan which ingenuity can suggest, aj 
every artifice necessity can devise, are called in requisition to wy 
the transient smiles of fame. The great, the small, the {i 
and the sage, are all alike enthusiastic in their devotion to this ow 
object. The poor sacrifice their mite, and the rich lavish thei 
countless hoards to attain it. The depraved are instigated to x. 
tions which are seemingly virtuous, while the good are stimulatel 
to hold on **the even tenor of their way.” Thus all find aml 
exercise and constant employment for their faculties in pursuit of 
an object which the very close of life but seldom brings to view. 

But if it be amusing, thus to reflect on the propensities of our fil. 
lows, it is also sorrowful when we trace the influence their course 
of practice has on themselves and society at large. Without bring. 
ing into consideration at the present time, those who employ them: 
selves as teachers of fashionable accomplishments, and who while 
engaged in propounding to an ignorant world the vast and almost 
inconceivable difference between “ tweedle dum, and tweedle dee,” 
direct the mind of the young adventurer into a path where neither 
wisdom nor knowledge adorn and enlighten the prospect, I will pas 
to those whose efforts have a more direct bearing on the interests 0/ 
science at large. 

It is an old but excellent saying, that the primary step to knov- 
ledge, is a consciousness of our own ignorance. But the class of 
mortals refered to ‘are but little disposed to acknowledge the 
validity of this axiom. Like the child who strives to read with 
out learning the alphabet, they see the store houses of knowledge 
before them, and conceive their golden treasures can be obtained at 
a single effort. Theydo not reflect, that as the grandest specimens 
of architecture have been raised by small and gradual accessions, *° 
must the noblest monuments of human intelligence attain their great- 
est glory by adding little by little to the craving intellect of their 
possessors. 

But with a spirit which characterises the empiric they disregard the 
useful restraints which reason imposes for the government of man, 
and indulge in those extravagances which degrade and demoralize 
the mind ; considering themselves possessed of all knowledge, hv- 
man or divine, they grow proud, haughty and aspiring; they enlist 
credulous ignorance on their side, and obtain a despotism over the 








minds of their fellow men, and they strive to crush the rising V° 
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sof science, lest their superior attainments might justly dispos- 





















































these them of their illbought power. 
: nut to judge better of the influence they have in society when 
Ouinfllime admitted into the confidence of the people, let us glance at the 
' ts their inglorious system has produced in the world. 
urse dm cave the ancient fathers of the church absolute dominion over 
embers, and excluded all, but those of their own robe, from look- 
‘nto the scared writings. It held the world in a state of menalt 
‘raresfmmity and darkness for a period of a 1000 years. It lighted the fire- 
js of persecution against the virtuous Socrates, and caused him 
» put to death because he promulgated the doctrine of the immor- 
e refosfimmy of the soul! Itcommitted Galileo to the prisons of the “ Holy || 
lize pammnisition,’ because he maintained the idea of the ** motion of the 
> futy and the stability of the sun,” and taught the same to several 
Ra, isdisciples. It instituted the cry of heresy against Harvey, be- 
ehe broached his doctrine of the circulation of the blood, and || 
his memorable discovery was substantiated, basely accused " 
of plagiarism, and declared far and wide he merited not the 
rable tribute a virtuous community was paying to his greatness. 
yersecuted Faust, as an impostor and agent of the devil, for 
forts mending an art, which has done more for man, than he can ap- 
st, animate. It was this same dynasty, also, which caused the Alexan- 
to wom library to be consumed, and as the Saracen Omar commanded 
ne fod eneral Amrou to destroy the concentrated literature of the 
his one dhe alleged as a cause, if the writings of the Greeks agree 
h their the Koran they are useless, and if they disagree, they are per- 
to acim. and ought to be destroyed. 
ulate] uch, then, is the system of the empiric, and such are some of 
ample fimmettects of his system; wherever he dwells, his presence is felt 
‘suit of fg Uthering blast to the progress of science: he despises the path- 
view. of truth, because it is too humble for his aspiring soul ; he 
sur fol MMe It, because it requires intellectual labor to pursue it; and 
course IMmespises It because it chains speculation to her proper sphere, 
bring. fqgeniightens those over whom he seeks to sway an iron rod. 
then ee say America is filled with these, would be doing injustice to 
while liberal and excellent institutions. But to say, wherever the 
almost ices are neglected for trivial and immoral pursuits, a door is 
» dee.” ed for the introduction of such characters, is to say nothing 


than what the humblest mind can see is true. And when 


*) 
deither 


II pas adoor is opened it will not be long ere the misshapen genius 
ests of ‘, with speculation to enchant and superstition to blind those, 
¢ misfortune it is to dwell in the same community. 
know: we who make it their business to observe the spirit and man- 
lass of of the age, have not only to regret that such pursuits are so | 
xe the ilent in our Atlantic borders, as in some cases to have almost 
| with. Pe! to excite alarm, but in the ‘far West” also, the pride of 
ledge ecan America, and the cherished offspring of her care, they 
ned at id the rapid extension of useless and demoralising amusements, 
imens eatres, gambling houses, and racing, whose future limits are 
map own, because sensuality prescribes none for her unconscious 








ius. Thus it may be seen in the very places most congenial 
¢ cultivation of science, science has scarce a single friend. 
nzh nature developes her brighest charms to all the world, 
‘re unseen amid scenes of constant dissipation and vice. Her 
ities are unknown, her economy unstudied, and her treasures 
night; it almost seems as if the invaluable gift of reason has 
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the Mep"ess in life. Buta brighter day must be hoped for ; when the 
z vo of science will be appreciated, and herself elevated to that 





‘inhuman estimation, which she so eminently deserves. W. 





art vanished from the human soul, so unconscious do men 
*t to those things which relate largely to their prosperity and 
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25 55/75 64|30.04| .98/29.92) W | 1) SW | 1) O | ¢Clear. 
6 oT 81 69 29.90} 85 80 SW 1 SW 1} O | 0 Clear. Hazy. 
27/69/85 72| .75| .62) 59; SW | <| SW NW 2, Clear. Hazy. 
28/65|7160| .66) .69) .75 N . NNE} < N | 2.Clear. 
29/52171\57| .80} .80) .85) W “| NW | - N | 2Clear. 
30 50}69 Gul .93| .95] .97; NW }|1,8SW]l| sw 1 Clear. 
31157|7670} .95|  .9 88) SW 1; SW }| 1 © | 0,Cloudy. Clear. 





tee 





Note.—In the columns repreenting the “ Force” of the wind, 0 denotes calm, or 
nearly so, 1 a light breeze, 2 a breeze, 3 a wind, 4 a high wind, and 5 a very high 
wind. The etters R,'T and L denote rain, thunder and ightning respectively. 

SUMMARY. 


Average at sunrise, thermometer 65°.03;—barometer 29.85 inches, 





Do. at mid-day, do. 78°.23 do. 29.81 do. 
H Do. at 11 P. M. do. 66°.90 do 29.81 do, 
l Monthly mean, (2 obs.) do. 702.63 do. 29.83. do. 
Maximum, (7th) do, 86° do. 25th 30.04 — do, 
Minimum, (30th) do 56° do. 27th 29.29 do. 
Range, do 36° do. 45 do. 
Warmest day, 15th, do. 78°50 
Coldest day, 30th, do. 59.950 
Northerly Winds prevailed, 2? — Proportion of cloudy weather, 9 days. 
(proportion, ) eas Whole days clear, 17 do. 
| Easterly, do. 13 do. | Days on which rain fell, 5 do. 
Southerly, do. (S.toS. W.) 9 do. | Quantity of rain, 2.60 in. 
| Proportion of clear weather, 22 do. 


} 


Observations. —No auroras observed. Clouds electrified on 6 days. A single 


Easterly storm occurred, attended only with a few drops of rain. Winds generally 

light, though not very variable. The first half of the month brought several sea- 
! sonable rains, but none fell after the 16th. The quantity during the month was 
| small. In many places a short distance southward, the drought almost destroyed 
A 
On the 
16th, a hail storm visited the northern part of Delaware, and another one was 


| 
) . ~¢ 
|| few warm days only occurred, but the mercury was not higher than 86°. 


| 
| 
; 


the corn crops. The temperature of the month was lower than common. 


experienced in Jersey, in the same latitude, not far from tne Delaware river. 
| ‘ . . ° P 
} That in Delaware was severe. The thermometer did not rise to 80° until ten days 
|| afterwards. 


| 





Ravages of Wolves in Livonia—In the year 1823, the de- 
vastation committed by wolves in the government Livonia, Eu- 
rope, as stated in an official account, was as follows :—1841 horses, 
1243 fowls, 1807 horned cattle, 733 calves, 15,182 sheep, 726 
lambs, 2535 goats, 183 kids, 4402 swine, 703 dogs, and 675 geese. 

Turner’s History of the World. 
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MISCELLANIES. 

1. Mount Etna, an Icehouse.—Soa important an article of luxury 
is the snow of Etna, that it is made a monopoly, and the bishop of 
Catania derives most of his revenue from its sales. Asa refrize- 
rant in wines and other liquors, it is deemed preferable to ice. 

Bigelow’s Travels. 

2. Burning reflectors of Archimedes——The story of Archimedes 


firing the Roman ships by means of reflectors, has been discredited | 
by some persons. Sut modern experiments, and especially a simi- | 
lar contrivance of Count Button, seems to give it much probability. | 
Buffon’s instrument consisted of 168 small pieces of looking glass, | 
each one of which was moveable by a screw, so that all of them | 


could be made to act in concert, and to concentrate the rays of the 
sun upon any distant point. With the faint rays of a March sun, 


he succeeded in setting on fire boards of beech wood one hundred | 


and fifty feet distant, and in one instance, much farther. He like- 
wise melted tin and lead at the distance of one hundred and twenty 
feet, and silver at fifty. ‘The reflectors of Archimedes are suppo- 
sed to have been made of highly polished metal, which was formerly 
in use for mirrors. With these he is said to have fired the Roman 
fleet at the distance of a bow shot. 


3. An example for modern reviewers.—Philoxemus, a poet, had jj “er reer hit I 
been a favorite at the court of Dionysius, but was imprisoned for |) with a deer and a woll in the same condition. — t appear if 
|| the panther having killed a deer, and eat his fill, got into ay 
to understand that if he would flatter his majesty’s rhyme, he should | 


some offence. ‘The king was fond of writing verses, and gave our critic 


be released. ‘This, Philoximus refused to do. Some time after, 


the royal poet produced a favorite piece of composition, which he | 
recited at a feast to which the philosopher was summoned. The || 


courtiers were loud in their applause, and Philoxemus was asked his 
opinion. Disdaining to purchase the tyrant’s favor by falsehood, he 


turned immediately to his guards, exclaiming, “fake me back to |) 
my prison.” We are told that this becoming firmness and candor | 


restored the critic to favor. Query, how many of our puffing Edi- 
tors have a tithe of his integrity and independence. 

4. Construction of ancient sepulchres.—A modern author remarks 
that the common translation of the resuscitation of Lazarus, is cal- 
culated to give the idea that tombs were constructed in those days 
as they are at present, which is erroneous. ‘The ancient tombs 
were either caves or small buildings furnished with a door. 


tomary, and not on the top of the tomb. 


5. Quantity of food necessary to support life. —One valuable leés- | 


son which the recent visitation of pestilence has forced us to learn, 
relates to the quantity and simplicity of diet necessary for the sup- 
port of life. Many persons would not have been convinced in any 


other way than by actual experiment, that so simple a fare as bread | 
and meat, with one or two vegetables, is enough to preserve the | 
system in a vigorous and healthy state. We are not far wrong in | 
presuming that one half the variety of food, and one half the quan- 


tity which is consumed by nine-tenths of our countrymen, would 
not only suflice to maintain life, but would conduce to better 
health and a longer life than most of them enjoy. The bill of fare 
of some nations ts still more simple than that of our most abstemi- 
ous citizens. A Laplander, for instance, will go thirty miles 
through swamps and over rocks, take a draught of milk, sleep in 
his wet clothes, and rise the next morning as fresh as when he be- 
gen his journey. 

6. Inconveniences suffered by the inhabitants of the moon—The 
moon, according to La Place, has no atmosphere, or one so exceed- 
ingly rare that no terrestrial animal could breathe in it. The spots 
on its surface prove that the same hemisphere is always presented 
to us, from which it is inferred that the inhabitants of one half of 


the moon never see our earth, and those of the other half never see 
the sun. 


7. Quantity of water which falls in rain and dew.—It was cal- 
culated by Dalton that the quantity’of water which falls every year 
in rain and dew, in England and Wales is 115.000 millions of tuns. 


About one third of this is carried off by rivers, and the remainder 
goes to water the soil. 


8. Growth of vegetation in the stomach of a fish—The quarter- 
ly Journal of Science gives an account of three pebbles of gneiss 








have been placed on corpulence by different nations. In Egyy, 


In the | 
case spoken of, the stone was resting against the door, as was cus- | 








being found in the stomach of a Codfish, to which sea wee, 

attached. One of the weeds was nearly two feet long, of , , 
green color, and ina state of active vegetation. —7Zypp,,°, , 
tory. . 


9. The Greek Fire—The Greek fire was discovered in the <., 
century by Callinicus, a Greek engineer, and was lost from 4 4 
to the reign of Louis fifteenth of France. It was then dis, 
anew by Dupre. This terrible fire has also been prepare, 
Humphrey Davy. ‘Thenard composed it of @iarcoal, iron, 
cined potash. By the reunion of the iron —_— a hydra 
potash is produced. The result isa black m&&s, very inflany, 
which kindles as soon as wet. The historians of the early [,, 
wars are eloquent in describing the dismay and ruin’ pyoj, 
among the Christian crusaders, when the Turks cast this tenj 
fire into their fleet. Louis the beloved, refused to avail hin 
this terrific element.—Flint’s Lectures. 7 

10. The panther—F Euis pardus.—A party of hunters jy 
morning missed one of their dogs from the encampmey, 
after a fruitless search were proceeding on their route, 
one of the other dogs obtaining a scent, discovered to th 
ters, dead beneath a tree, the dog which had strayed, tw 


to watch the remainder, and had, in his own detence, s 


_ sively fallen upon the wolf and the dog as intruders on bis 
| vision.—Nultall’s travels in Arkansas. 


11. Value of corpulence as a personal charm.— Various esti 
women estimate their charms of person by their weight and (i 
sions, to increase which, they eat large quantities of a partic 
herb. ‘The Syrian women also were formerly accustomed to {iy 
themselves with a kind of drug, partly composed of mercury, 
some parts of Africa, the same custom prevails among the neg 


| A celebrated traveller informs us that he has often seen a mw 

| standing over her little daughter, with a bowl of milk or: 
'| liquid in one hand, and a rod in the other, to compel her to svi 
| the fattening potion. In China the case is reversed ; corpulen 


there disreputable among women, but of great value to mea, | 

rank and relation to royalty may be determined by their magni 

An old writer observes of the grandees of the celestial em 

“They give themselves to eatynge and drinkynge, and be fir’ 
most part, burly men of bodie, in so muche, that espying any 

of them whom we had not seene before, we myght kuowe hyn! 
the kynge his cosyn.” 
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